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Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, F.A.LC. 
Receives Honor Scroll of Chicago AIC Chapter 
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P Warehouse and offices now com- 
bined 
P More conveyors, more pneumatic 


tubes, more loading docks 


P More space for technology, devel- 
opment, inspection, service and 
repairs 


ENLARGED AND IMPROVED FACILITIES 


Because . .."*More and more taboratories Rely on THOMAS,"’ 
enlarged and improved tacilities became necessary 


We have moved into our seven-story 
building at the Southwest Corner of 3rd & 
Vine Streets, Philadelphia. Here are stored 
stocks of three to six months’ supplies of 
the 22,000 items listed in our current 
Catalogue and Supplement. 

At the moment, space of more than 
145,000 sq. ft. is available, with additional 
space to be added later. 

Additional pneumatic tube systems, con- 
veyors between various floors, etc., have 
been install. d to increase speed in handling 
orders. Eight loading docks speed the 
handling of shiptaents. 

Increased space has been allotted to 
our growing Technology and Development 


department, to Inspection and Calibration, 
and to Servicing and Repair sections. 

This new site in historic downtown 
Philadelphia was selected to maintain our 
availability to the many scientific insti- 
tutions of this city and at the same time 
retain the advantages of a major national 
railhead for freight and motor transporta- 
tion, and of international seaport and 
airport facilities for service to our cus- 
tomers throughout the free world. 

We are grateful to our customers for their 
confidence in us for more than half a century 
With our improved facilities, we are now 
prepared to offer even better “Quality and 
Service”’ than heretofore. 


New address: Vine Street at Third, P. O. Box 779, Philadelphic 5, Pa. 
Telephone MA 7-5600, Teletype Western Union WUX and Bell System TWX PH-72. 


A.H.T.CO. 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


More and more laboratories rely on a Laboratory Apparatus and Reagents 


BOX 7798 PHILADELPHIA G, PA. 
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SPECIAL AIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Gold Medal Award 
Dr. Roy C. Newton, Hon. AIC, 


vice president of Swift and Company, 
Chicago, IIl., has been unanimously 
selected to receive the 1957 Gold 
Medal of The American Institute of 
Chemists. Dr. Lincoln T. Work, 
chairman of the AIC Committee on 
Medal Award, stated that the medal 
is being given in recognition of Dr. 
Newton’s tireless service to the pro- 
fession and his leadership in food 
technology. The medal will be pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the 
INSTITUTE, to be held at the Shera- 
ton-Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, 
May 22-24, 1957. 


“Equal Tax Rights 


For the Self-Employed” 


In a report by this title on the edi- 
torial page of the October, 1956 issue 
of THe Cuemist, Benjamin Sweed- 
ler, F.A.1.C., chairman of a Commit- 
tee appointed by the National AIC 
Council to study the Jenkins-Keogh 
Bill, stated that a similar Bill to 
permit the self-employed to set aside 
retirement funds, tax free, until ben- 
efits are received, would be intro- 
duced into Congress this year. Since 
then, this matter has also been refer- 
red to the chairmen of the AIC 
Chapters, who have been asked to 
form Committees to make recommen- 
dations to the Chapters’ members and 
to take such action as they may 
decide. 


Employment Contracts 


Copies of the proposed employment 
contract form, prepared by the Sub- 
Committee of the AIC Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations, have 
been sent by the AIC Secretary to 
placement officers in colleges and uni- 
versities accredited in chemistry and 
chemical engineering. Acknowledg- 
ments indicate that the contract form 
is of interest. Perhaps the following 
comment from one of the placement 
counselors is representative of its use- 
fulness: “Material of this nature is 
always helpful to students as they 
have little in their formal education 
which deals with this and similar as- 
pects of their future employment.” 
(The contract form was published in 
the March, 1955 issue of THE 
CuHeEMist. Mimeographed copies are 
available at 15 cents each.) 


First Meeting of 
New Chapter 


The newly-formed Twin City 
Chapter of the AIC will hold its first 
meeting on February 15th, when AIC 
President Nair will present the group 
with a Charter and will officially wel- 
come the new Chapter. The Chapter 
was formed by approval by the Na- 
tional Council of a petition presented 
by Fellows of the AIC in the Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul area. The Chapter 
area has been designated as the state 
of Minnesota. 


EDITORIAL 


New Year's Greetings! 
John H. Nair, F.A.LC. 


President, The American Institute of Chemists, Inc. 


a* no time in the history of chem- 

ical research and development in 
America has there been so strong and 
unsatisfied a demand for the services 
of chemists and chemical engineers as 
this year of 1957. For this reason we 
have become suddenly news- 
worthy. If we are alert and active 


very 


professionally for the next several 
years the lay public will become in- 
creasingly aware of our technical con- 
tributions. This should stimulate 
markedly the recognition of us as 
professionals, who are due a_pre- 
ferred status in the community. 
Your membership in the INsti- 
TUTE assures me that you are willing 
to work toward the attainment of 
such recognition, which is the primary 
objective of the INstrrute. Each of 
us, if we try, can find some way to 
serve in our local community in a 
capacity which will be helped by the 
particular knowledge and training we 


possess. It may be as a member of 
the school board, a planning commis- 
sion, a public health committee or 
similar bodies. We might be examiner 
for the merit badge in chemistry for 
the local Boy Scout Council. Any of 
us could volunteer to work on a Com- 


munity Chest drive. Thus, we can 
show our fellow citizens that we are 


as normal as any of them and that we 


have professional skills worthy of 
recognition. 

If you are a member of a local 
Chapter you can help it set up some 
task which will further the attain- 
ment of local appreciation of chemists 
and chemical engineers as profession- 
als. No chairman or secretary can ac- 
complish much without strong support 
from alert, interested, working mem- 
bers. Let each one be vocal with sug- 
1957. 


resolve to attend Chapter meetings. 


gestions in Let each member 
Let none refuse when called on to 
help. Most important, enlist the in- 
terest of your associates in joining 
the INsTITUTE and working with you 
to advance its program. 

Finally, put aside May 23 and 24 
to participate in the annual meeting 
of the INstiruTe in Akron, Ohio. 
May each of you help the INstiTUTE 
to great success in 1957! 


New Society: The American As- 
sociation of Bioanalysts, representing 
the amalgamation of the Council of 
American Bioanalysts and the Na- 
tional Association of Clinical Labor- 
atories. Thomas S. Hosty, director, 
Division of Laboratories, Alabama 
State Department of Public Health, 
heads the new Association. Otto Lob- 
F.A.LC., of Hills, 


Calif., is national scientific director. 
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Will You Come 


Feb. 8, 1957. New York Chapter. Joint 
meeting with the New York Section of 
the American Chemical Society. Speak- 
er: Dr. Clifford Rassweiler, F.A.L.C., 
“The Duty of the Chemist to the Com- 
munity.” For information: Miss June 
Larsen, Sugar Research Foundation, 52 
Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 


Feb. 13, 1957. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors, Dinner meet- 
ing. The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 41st 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Feb. 26, 1957. New Jersey Chapter. 
Plant visit to RCA Laboratories, Prince- 
ton, N.J. 2:00 p.m. Business meeting, 
5:00 p.m. in lounge of Nassau Club of 
Princeton. Dinner 6:30 p.m. Registration 
required for RCA plant tour which is 
limited to fifty persons. For reserva- 
tions: Dr. F. A. Lowenheim, Program 
Chairman, P.O. Box 471, Rahway, N.J. 
(FUlton 1-3000). 


March 11, 1957. New York Chapter 
Presentation of Honorary AIC Member- 
ship to Lawrence H. Flett, formerly 
AIC president. Details to be announced. 


April or May (Date to be announced). 
New Jersey Chapter. Speaker Dr. Detlev 
W. Bronk, president Rockefeller Insti- 
tute and National Academy of Sciences. 
For information, James Abel, Picatinny 
Arsenal, Dover, N.J. 


April 4, 1957. New York Chapter. Young 
Chemists’ Meeting. Program to be an- 
nounced. 


May 1957. (Date to be announced) New 
Jersey Chapter. Military Park Hotel, 
Newark, N. J. Cocktails 6 p.m., dinner 
7:00 p.m. Annual awards, program and 
speaker. Student medals will be pre- 
sented to outstanding students of chem- 
istry in the New Jersey Chapter area. 


May 21, 1957. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors. Dinner Meet- 
ing. Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel, Akron, 
Ohio. 


May 22-24, 1957. Thirty-fourth Annual 
Meeting. THe American INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 


June 6, 1957. New York Chapter. Hon- 
or Scroll Award meeting. Program to 
be announced. 


April 10-11, 1958. Thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting. The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. Los Angeles, California. 
Host: The Western AIC Chapter. 


May 14-15, 1959. Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meetinc. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, New York, N. Y. Host: The 
New York and New Jersey Chapters. 


For Record: 


Meetings in January 


Jan. 10, 1957. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Penn Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reception, 6:30 p.m. Dinner, 7:30 p.m. 
Annual Honor Scroll Award dinner. 
Dr. Charles L. Thomas, F.A.LC., out- 
standing chemical engineer, honored for 
his outstanding contributions to the pro- 
fession of chemistry. 


Jan. 10, 1957. Chicago Chapter. Chi- 
cago Engineers Club, Chicago, Il. Din- 
ner. Speaker: Dr. O. K. Neville, di- 
rector of the Chemistry Department, 
Nuclear — Chicago. Subject “Atomic 
Energy and the Chemist.” 


Jan. 15, 1957. New Jersey Chapter. 
Meeting at Montclair State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N.J. Subject, Edu- 
cation. Speaker: Dr. W.O. Baker, vice 
president, research, Bell Laboratories. 


Jan. 15, 1957. Washington Chapter. 
Luncheon. O’Donnell’s Sea Grill, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Speaker: Dr. Charles R. 
Naeser, professor of chemistry, George 
Washington University. Subject: The 
Education of Chemists. 


ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Industrial Research -:- Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 


Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 


16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
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Investments in Tomorrow 


Dr. Lloyd A. Hall, F.A.LC. 
Technical Director, The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., Chicago 9, Illinois 
( Acceptance address when the author received the Honor Scroll Award of the 
Chicago AIC Chapter, at a testimonial banquet, Oct. 5, 1956, Chicago, III.) 


HE narrative of the rise and fall 

of political despots and warriors 
is the story of social and economic 
unrest. It was on this stage of rest- 
less human activity that the era of 
scientific discovery dawned scarcely 
more than four centuries ago. But 
mankind, more intent on incantation 
than on the 
early scientist with cold suspicion and 
oftimes persecution. Even today such 
treatment has not completely disap- 


investigation, treated 


peared. 

The marshalling of the forces from 
the bowels of the earth, coal and 
water, into steam power brought on 
the first great revolution. In the sec- 
ond, the out of the 
heavens, nitrogen and oxygen, were 
made to yield a new power. Today 
in the midst of the third 
world revolution, the splitting of 
atoms and their harnessing into in- 
conceivable products for our ultimate 
benefit and protection. 

During 1933-34, the City of Chi- 
cago held an outstanding Exposition. 
More than 50,000,000 people at- 
tended this successful venture, appro- 
priately called the Century of Prog- 
ress. This splendid project 
lifted Chicago from the doldrums of 
the depression, sparked other cities 


forces from 


we are 


civic 


in their recovery, aided many business 
concerns, and helped people to forget 


the previous years of disaster and 
want. 

But if we were amazed by this Ex- 
position and the Hall of Science 
exhibits, what must we think in 1956, 
merely later, of 
the results of progress made through 
scientific developments! The more 
you reflect on our modern improve- 


twenty-two years 


ments, the more you are astounded 
at the distance 
one-hundred years or so! The end is 


we have come in 


not in sight. 

We are again 
threshold of a new era; jet planes, 
color television, cinerama, new plas- 
atomic power, 
and new industries, new methods of 
How will these 


standing on the 


tics, new products, 


doing business. 
changes affect us? 
The progress of science through 
chemistry, engineering, medicine and 
agriculture have placed vast power 
in the hands of mankind. The re- 
search leading to the development of 
the atomic bomb focussed 
attention on the scientist. Some now 
blame him for this tremendous and 
catastrophic achievement, not realiz- 
ing the effects this will ultimately 
have in the creation of an increas- 


unusual 


ingly prosperous and more satisfac- 
The public does 
that all 
of us—everything we use, wear, eat, 


environment. 
understand 


tory 
not sufficiently 
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our transportation, communication, 
homes, health—are directly influenced 
by chemistry. The whole nation’s 
welfare demands, indeed, that our 
people be enlightened in the matter 
of the relation of chemistry to our 
national life. Two examples vividly 
illustrate the relationship. This year 
the entire chemical world has paid 
tribute to two unusual men of sci- 
ence, one an inventive genius, Wil- 
liam Henry Perkin; the other, a 
humanitarian as well as a chemist, 


Harvey W. Wiley. 


William Henry Perkin, quite by 
accident, just 100-years ago, was re- 
sponsible for creating the first syn- 
thetic dye, mauve, in an attempt 
to synthesize quinine. This new dye 
had the power to dye silk and wool. 
Perkin had the foresight to patent 
his process and establish the first 
factory for the manufacture of dyes. 
His discovery was in the nature of 
a catalyst that motivated the start 
of a new, key industry, because of its 
relation to national security and to a 
nationally balanced manufacturing 
system. This industry has given em- 
ployment to thousands; has stimu- 
lated interest in the adoption of the 
many phases of science and engineer- 
ing as a career, and brought innum- 
erable new products that have con- 
tributed to “our modern way of life.” 
The centennial of Perkin’s discovery 
was climaxed by a celebration dur- 
ing the week of September 10th in 
New York City. 
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Harvey W. Wiley became chief 
of the Chemical Division of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1883. 
The first problem with which he was 
confronted was food adulteration. 
After many years of investigation of 
abuses in the production of foods 
and drugs, Dr. Wiley and his sup- 
porters were successful in having 
Congress pass the first National Food 
and Drug Law, June 30, 1906. Many 
improvements in this Act have been 
made, and it is conceivable that fur- 
ther improvements will come when 
needed. The Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic industries have been celebra- 
ting the 50th anniversary of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug enactment this 
year. However, much of the credit 
for this Act must be given to Dr. 
Wiley who was the father of it. 
His determination in fostering and 
fighting for this more 
than half a century ago, has materi- 
ally aided in the improvement of 


health. 


legislation, 


But the public generally is not 
aware of the two examples | have 
cited, other scientific 


accomplishments of human 


nor of many 
and in- 
dustrial importance for useful and 
happier living. Scientists themselves, 
as well as industry, have been largely 


responsible for an inefficient, indiffer- 


ent communication and public rela- 
tions program. Industry is 
aware of this and the public rela- 
tions departments, supported by sci- 
ence editors of newspapers and mag- 


now 
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INVESTMENTS IN TOMORROW 


azines, are doing an increasingly bet- 
ter job of publishing scientific news 
for the lay public. 

Also scientific societies are recog- 
nizing the importance of supplying 
qualified science speakers to forums, 
clubs, PTA’s, churches and other lay 
groups to tell them in understand- 
able terms the benefits they derive 
from our endeavors. This provides a 
method tor developing understand- 
ing, 
increased respect for what scientists 


improved public relations and 


contribute to human happiness. Nor 
should we, as scientists, be neglectful 
of our civic duties and social activity 
as good citizens. Two few of us 
have been interested in civic affairs 
and have avoided them as the duty 
of more social minded citizens. In- 
directly, this attitude has not heiped 
the understanding nor the apprecia- 
tion of the public for us. Our active 
interest in this area can be greatly 
improved and accelerated. 


Economic Status 

In appraising the advancement of 
chemists and chemical engineers dur- 
ing the past forty years, it is inter- 
esting to note the change in eco- 
nomic status and job opportunities. 

From 1916, when job opportun- 
ities were few and salaries low, there 
was little change in the scientists’ 
welfare, because of the depression, 
until the middle 30's. Then research 
was resumed on a much larger scale 
than expected, with a boom in chem- 
ical industry. By 1940, a shortage of 


chemists and engineers was beginning 


with a corresponding increase in sal- 
and status. With World War 


II, these shortages became of real 


aries 


concern and industry grabbed every 
chemist, engineer and other scientifi- 
cally trained person. Since then, with 
the continued technological advance- 
ment of industry, more businesses 
are recognizing the advantages that 
scientists bring to them. The tempo 
ot the times demands change in pro- 
duction methods. New products re- 
quire scientific research. So these 
shortages have become more acute 
and disturbing, particularly in view 
of the affairs, 
the fact that we must always be 


unstable world and 
ready to protect ourselves. 

Before World War I, industrial 
research was considered to be a 
highly speculative venture. This opin- 
ion changed greatly between the two 
World Wars. Applied research and 
development are a major part of 
industrial operations. The gross na- 
tional product has had an average 
growth rate of about 3% per year 
since 1910, while research and de- 
velopment had an average growth 
rate of about 10% 
1920, the annual 
research and development was about 
$50,000,000, but the terrific growth 


per year. In 


expenditure for 


rate for the past 35 years shows 


we are now spending almost $5-bil- 
lion, per year, or as much as we spent 
cumulatively 1776 through 
1933. Of the cumulative total of 
than $40,000,000,000 spent 
1954. the half-way point 


from 


more 
through 
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was reached in 1948. Expenditures 
for research and development were 
almost exactly 1% of the gross na- 
tional product in 1953, while cap- 
ital expenditures were approximately 
11%. This is a spectacular growth 
and undoubtedly the trend will con- 
tinue, though possibly at a slightly 
reduced rate. 

A study of eleven industries from 
1947 to 1954 shows the top three 
spent 5.7% of sales on research and 
development and had a 52% gain in 
profits; the middle three spent 0.9% 
on research and had a 9% gain in 
profits; the last three spent 0.2% on 
research and saw profits shrink 3%. 
Apparently this is statistical confir- 
mation that innovations aimed at 
increasing profits are the mainspring 
of capitalistic development. One ex- 
ecutive has said, “The next ten years 
will produce the highest level of 
prosperity the American people ever 
dreamed of.” It appears that this 
statement is not overly optimistic. 


The Problem of Scientists 
For the Future 

Statistics show that there will be 
a tremendous population increase in 
our country. the present 
165,000,000, the population increase 
in the next 25 years at the same rate 
will find almost 200,000,000 people 
living in this country. If industry 
desires to keep pace with population 
increase, it must do more than expand 
its physical properties. This means 
we have a real problem to solve 
concerning the shortage of scientists 


10 


and the construction of a national 
philosophy to fit the scientific needs 
of the nation, social as well as tech- 
nical, 

There has been considerable action 
recently concerning these shortages. 
Government, industry and scientific 
organizations have been active in 
alerting themselves and the public 
on this matter. The Scientific Man- 
power Commission, The Engineering 
Manpower Commission, The Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Man- 
ufacturing Chemists Association, The 
AIC, the American Chemical Society 
and other organizations have been 
sensitive to this and the correlating 
problem of education. 

The shortage of scientists and en- 
gineers in industrial research can best 
be summarized by the findings of 
the National Science Foundation: 


1. Half the firms made no point of 
numerical shortages, but stated that 
the expansion of research and de- 
velopment programs is being hin- 
dered by their inability to find peo- 
ple with the kind and quality of 
training needed. 

2. One sixth of the companies re- 
ported moderate shortages in their 
general engineering and _ scientific 
research staffs. 


One-third are facing acute short- 
ages of major proportions. Signifi- 
cantly, this group included all or 
most of the aircraft, electrical 
equipment, petroleum, paper, food 
and primary metal companies em- 
braced in the survey. 

The study was limited to _per- 
sonnel in research and development, 
hence has no bearing on the addi- 
tional needs in production, sales, and 


administration. Therefore, it  pro- 
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vides no basis for generalizing on the 
magnitude of the over-all shortage, 
but it does focus attention on scar- 
cities in specific disciplines. In en- 
they chemical, 
electrical (especially electronic), me- 


gineering included 
chanical and aeronautical; in science- 


chemistry, physics, metallurgy and 
mathematics, with smaller but no less 
critical requirements in pharmacol- 
ogy, pathology, microscopy and geo- 
physics. 
We are not alone in having a 
technological shortage. Great Britain 
reports its industry has only 75% 
of the scientists required. Russia is 
way ahead of us in supplying scien- 
tists to its industries. Reports are 
that Russia is graduating 45,000 to 


55,000 engineers and scientists per 


year from its schools and that they 
have had an equivalent training to 
that given in American universities. 
These reports have attached grave 
significance to Soviet higher educa- 


tional programs. William Benton in 
some of his observations on Soviet 
scientific education states: 


“About 90° of all students in these 
higher institutions are on state schol- 
arships This largely removes 
from Soviet education the factor of 
the economic status of the parents, 
which is so important in the U.S. 
in determining the educational ad- 
vantages and advancement of the 
voung people. After a male student 
has been accepted at a higher educa- 
tional institution, he applies for draft 
deferment, which is apparently auto- 
matic . The Soviet policy, how- 
ever, is manifestly designed to utilize 
vouth and manpower so that its sum 
total productivity will bring maxi- 
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mum benefits to the state. This pol- 
icy, in my judgment, as it increases 
in effectiveness, poses a most serious 
threat to the West, dangerous in war 
because of its efficiency, and ominous 
in any form of competitive coexistence 
we can envisage. The victory in such 
competition between the U.S.S.R. and 
the West in areas like Asia and 

Africa may well go to the largest 

battalions of technologists trained for 

export.” 

It is interesting that at the 1955 
convention of the American Chemi- 
cal Society in Minneapolis, 738 em- 
ployer representatives had only 240 
chemists to work on at the ACS Em- 
ployment Clearing House. One large 
industrial organization stated that in 
1955 they were successful in meeting 
only 65% of their needs for scientific 
and engineering personnel, and in 
1956, had recruited only 54%. Others 
report comparable experiences. These 
surveys indicate that the number of 
engineers and scientists now being 
about 
to cover replacement requirements, 


graduated is only enough 
while the needs of industry, govern- 
ment and education are mounting. 
These needs are now about twice as 
great as our current graduating 
and annual production of sci- 


with Ph.D. degrees. 
Some observers believe the big prob- 


classes 
entists 


lem is in science education. Thus the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association 
has developed a program of coordin- 
ating educational services with in- 
dustrial needs. The indications are 
that education has not kept pace at 
any level with the scientific and tech- 


nical developments of industry. There 
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are many reasons. Some contend that 
there is difficulty in getting school age 
youngsters interested in scientific sub- 
jects. There is a shortage of teachers 
in the scientific fields. The most im- 
portant objective of the MCA pro- 
gram, however, does not have to do 
with inspiring qualified students to 
follow science as a career, but is to 
provide practical aid for science teach- 
ing and opportunity; MCA states, 
“to aid and encourage science teach- 
ers and educational administrators 
toward the goal of increasing their 
numbers, their effectiveness and their 


prestige.” 


This program indicates that at least 
three steps must be followed to elim- 


inate these shortages: 


1. To make science more appealing 
and to induce more students to 
choose science as a career. 

2. To increase the supply of science 

teachers, especially at the high 

school level and to improve their 
training and teaching methods in 
elementary science. 

To subsidize students who show 

the proper aptitudes and interest 

in a science career. 


+ 


To utilize retired scientists and 
engineers of reasonably good health 
in teaching both at high school 
and university levels. 

An increasing number of nation- 
wide meetings are held each year 
to interest students in science. One 
such cooperative meeting in Chicago, 
a Career Conference co-sponsored by 
the Chicago Sun-Times, Ulinois In- 
stitute of Technology, and the Chi- 
cago Technical Societies Council, has 
been successful for seven years with 
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an annual attendance of 3000-4000. 
Such Career Conferences are also be- 
ing held at various colleges and uni- 
versities. They are particularly val- 
uable when conducted for students 
at the freshman and sophomore lev- 
els, when the students have not yet 
decided what their life’s work should 
be. I have participated in eight 
Career Conferences (four at high 
school level and four at college level ) 
and | have observed the intense in- 
terest of the students and have heard 
their expressions of the immense 
value of these conferences to them. 

Many cities have a_ shortage of 
teachers, notably New York city. Dr. 
Jansen, superintendent of schools, 
New York, indicated that a survey 
on June 26, 1956, “showed a cur- 
rent lack of 47 full time science 
teachers needed to staff 235 science 
classes in the high schools in Sep- 
tember.” To alleviate this condition, 
Dr. Jansen thinks there is merit in 
the suggestion to recruit retired sci- 
entists and engineers for part-time 
teaching of biology, chemistry, phys- 
ics, and related technical courses in 
mathematics. The New York AIC 
Chapter has been in the forefront on 
this recommendation regarding older 
scientists and engineers. 

A recent report of a National AIC 
Committee states that job opportuni- 
ties grow scarce for the chemist as 
he becomes older (past 35 or 40) and 
more experienced, except where he 
advances to management level. The 
problem of the utilization of the 
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older chemist is an important one 
which personnel managers and _ re- 
cruiting officers should reconsider in 
all fairness, expecially in view of the 


shortages that exist. Each individual 
must be considered on his own merits 
and potentialities and not dogmati- 
cally labeled with the so-called ten- 
dencies of his age group. 

A considerable number of 
panies have been interested in sub- 


com- 


sidizing students and are active in 
promoting some phase of this. The 
Du Pont company is probably the 
best example of industry’s interest. 
Du Pont states, “The interests of the 
chemical industry are the interests of 
the science of chemistry and... 
more opportunities should be given 
for higher work in this science.”” For 
example, Du Pont will give $270,000 
for the 1956-57 school year to uni- 
versities for unrestricted fundamental 
research in chemistry. It will con- 
tribute more than $650,000 to sup- 
port scientific education and help 
to meet the acute demand for scien- 
tists. Part of this aid is to colleges 
and universities to advance the teach- 
ing of chemistry and allied subjects. 
Another part provides for post-grad- 
uate fellowships. The newest facet in 
the Du Pont educational aid pro- 
gram provides fellowships for train- 
ing high school science and mathe- 
matics teachers. 

THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CHEMISTS is one scientific society 
that has faced up to the problem of 
increasing the supply and quality 


of chemists and chemical engineers 
through its Student Award Program, 
in which awards are presented to out- 
standing college seniors in chemistry 
and chemical engineering, most of 
whom continue in college for gradu- 
ate degrees. The American Chemical 
Society, other national scientific so- 
cieties, colleges and universities also 
grant awards, scholarships and fel- 
students. 
Other large chemical companies, and 


lowships to outstanding 
some relatively smaller concerns, are 
either maintaining or starting schol- 
arship programs. Some have initiated 
educational programs for potential 
scientists by offering various plans for 
their employees’ children; a_ forth- 
right farsighted plan for their own 
advantage which is also effective in 
establishing excellent employee _rela- 
tions and good general public rela- 


The through 


some of its agencies such as National 


tions. government, 


Science Foundation, offers science 
grants tor graduate study and re- 
search. The NSF recently announced 
289 grants for a total of more than 
$3,500,000 to promote basic research, 
the exchange of scientific informa- 
tion and the training of science teach- 
ers. This may induce others to sup- 
port and promote like projects. 
However, industry, as well as gov- 
ernment, could greatly implement 
this subsidizing high 
school students of promise in scien- 
tific Selfishly, industry 
could do this for their own individ- 


program by 
education. 


ual companies to maintain their own 
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supply of scientists. Industry can no 
longer depend upon someone else to 
supply its manpower and professional 
personnel. It can produce its own by 
future planning and positive action. 

While many agencies are urgently 
working to solve this shortage prob- 
lem, and with some success, since this 
is of major importance as insurance 
for the future, it would be sound 
reasoning to set up some type of 
cooperative organization. 

A Plan Proposed 

My suggestion for one type of 
plan may not be especially new, but 
I think it workable, and it has not yet 
been tried. After finding a sponsoring 
organization to call a meeting, se- 
lected invitations would be sent to 
top level representatives of scientific 
societies, universities and _ colleges, 
school superintendents, industrial con- 
cerns, educational foundations, scien- 
tific research foundations, govern- 
ment agencies, scientific publications, 
manpower councils or commissions 
exclusive of government, and others. 
The U. S. Government could well 
be the sponsor. 

As a result of such a meeting, a 
permanent non-profit organization 
could be formed, detailing contribu- 
tions, structure, and plans for a coop- 
erative undertaking on a long-term 
basis for eliminating scientific short- 
ages. By this consolidation of effort 
on every phase of the problem, much 
more could be accomplished than by 
the individual effort of various agen- 
cies. Such an idea deserves at least 
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careful consideration. 

The use of professional manpower 
changes with the progress and devel- 
opment of industry. What was good 
in the past sometimes is of little value 
in the future. As living conditions 
change, living habits and working 
precedents must be also re-evaluated. 
We must consider life and all its 
functions in the new concepts of 
scientific development. Tradition and 
status quo become obsolete with do- 
mestic and world changes, with the 
progress and improved living we all 


enjoy. The respect and dignity of the 


individual, the increased education 
and ability of people, offer the indus- 
trialist a potential source of scientific 
personnel of various persons of dif- 
ferent ethnic backgrounds, for his 
more intelligent use. This better use 
of manpower, vocational or profes- 
sional, with population increase indi- 
cates a continued growth of industry, 
and a fuller, richer life for all. Scien- 
tific developments and scientific think- 
ing, together with the inevitable so- 
cial change and more liberal attitudes 
are an integral part of my optimistic 
belief in maintaining the world peace 
we all desire. 

In a few years we will probably 
only vaguely remember the compari- 
sons we are now making, with some 
anxiety, especially to the Soviet sci- 
entist output, because our own suppl 
will be adequate to maintain an equil- 
ibrium between the supply and de- 
mand of scientists which will sustain 
the growth and development of our 
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industries and the needs of our people. 

In this connection, we cannot for- 
get that our increased activity in civic 
affairs and our public relations with 
citizen groups in modestly informing 
them about the part we play in the 
advance of civilization will elevate 
our status and remove public suspic- 


on. 


True Perspective 


All things in life are relative. 
Whether a thing is good or bad, big 
or small, attractive or repulsive, de- 
pends in part on how it appears in re- 
lation to its environment, or saying it 
another way, it depends on one’s per- 
Adams, the noted 


American 


spective. Henry 
19th Century 
“Time and experience alter all per- 


wrote, 


spectives.”” But while the capacity to 
view things in their true relationships 
increases with age, true perspective 
like truth itself, is an absolute and im- 
perishable thing that exists even when 
we are unaware of it. True perspec- 


though befogged, beclouded 


tive, 


and obscured, will eventually shine 
through the darkness like a beacon 
showing all the values in their proper 
positions of relative importance, 
pointing the way toward peace of 
mind, tolerance and brotherly love. 
Scientists should have this type of 
perspective. 


What I have said is common 
knowledge, but repetition is valuable 
in inducing active participation. My 
subject has referred largely to the 
mutual assistance of people in the de- 
velopment and use of scientists. The 
success of this project is materializing 
through our intelligence, integrity, 
loyalty, kindness, humility and fair- 
ness, through the contributions that 
we are making to the continued 
growth of industry, to our nation, 
and to a way of life which is good for 
people the world over. If we can in 
large measure live up to these con- 
cepts, we may feel justified in the 
belief that “Investments in Tomor- 
row” are profitable. 


Lloyd A. Hall--The Citizen 


Henry J. Richardson, Jr. 
Attorney, 4150 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Excerpts from a talk given when Dr. Hall received the Honor Scroll Award 


of the Chicago AIC Chapter, Oct. 5, 


Y good friend, Dr. Lloyd A. 
Hall, is one of Chicago’s most 
distinguished citizens and leaders. In- 


diana is happy to join with Illinois 
in paying tribute to this outstanding 
scientist and nationally known Amer- 


1956, Chicago, Illinois.) 


ican. This occasion is also my oppor- 
tunity to get in a point on our argu- 
ment, which has been running for 
many years, over the issue that the 
legal profession is nobler and more 


serviceable to humanity than the 
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field of science! Lloyd’s mental neu- 
rons have played tricks on him since 
high school days when he developed 
a secret ambition to become a lawyer. 
He was an honor science student in 
high school, and a star baseball play- 
er, but he could not master the pre- 
requisites for law, so naturally he 
turned to the field of chemistry where 
he found no need to worry about the 
corpus delecti as he could create his 
own in the test tube! Though he has 
distinguished himself in the field of 
chemistry and allied sciences, he has 
availed every opportunity to dabble 
with legal terms and phrases and 
surprisingly has picked up some of 
their meanings. Exhibit A and col- 
lateral proof of this was his fine con- 
tribution as chairman of the sub- 
committee of the AIC on contracts in 
1953-54. As usual he did an unusually 
fine job. 

One of the Commandments bids us 
to honor our fathers and mothers and 
by obedience to our parents in our 
youth and kindness and consideration 
for them as age advances, we become 
the products of their training, and 
they are honored by our lives of use- 
ful service to Dr. 
Hall was born in Elgin, Illinois, June 
20, 1894, the son of Isabelle and E. 
Augustus Hall. His paternal grand- 
father, Abram T. Hall, a freedman, 
from Pennsylvania, came to Chicago 
in 1837. His paternal grandmother 


our fellowmen. 


came to Illinois in 1841, also a free 
citizen. His father was born in Chi- 
cago and his mother in Mendota, IIL., 
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so you see he is an Illinois product. 
In honoring Lloyd Hall, we pay 
homage to his ancestors and extend 
salutations to his God-fearing and 
inspiring mother who lives in Wash- 
ington, D.C. We also salute his loyal, 
loving and patient wife, Myrrhene 
Newsome Hall his first 
real sweetheart, and who for thirty- 
seven years has been his confidant- 
adviser, shock absorber, guinea pig, 
and balance wheel. They are blessed 
with two fine children and one grand- 
daughter — a son, Kenneth Lloyd 
Hall, now serving with the U.S. 
Armed Forces; a daughter, Mrs. 
Dorothy Ann Powel! of New York, 
N.Y., and Myrrhene Powell, grand- 
daughter. 


who was 


Dr. Hall's outstanding professional 
achievements have won for him Fel- 
low association and membership in 
numerous national scientific, fraternal 
and civic organizations; these are all 
personally cherished honors, held in 


high esteem, but none equals his high 


respect of membership and the fel- 
lowship of his association with THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
and the honor and confidence ex- 
tended him by this distinguished body 
in 1954-55, when he served as chair- 
man of the Chicago Chapter. 

One of his greatest achievements 
of citizenship service is his value of 
harmony, for through harmony there 
is manifested to him the power and 
force of new life and new avenues 
of opportunity and achievement—the 
natural human and Divine magnetism 
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of cooperation. His achievement of 
this virtue was not inherent in the 
strictest sense for it is free to all. It 
came to him through discipline and 
necessity—a burning desire and want 
and a willingness to pay the price of 
surrender to the motives of good and 
the virtues of service. Lloyd abides 
with the Hindu saying, “One never 
bathes in the same river water twice.” 
So it is that time moves on, and time 
and progress must be served. Im- 
provement, change, and 
service are his mottoes. To him, time 
is a Divine lease from God and prog- 
ress is man’s inspired motivation to 
justify his Divine lease. His public 
service is a monument to one who 
assumes the over-all responsibility of 
serving his fellowman beyond moral, 


progress, 


legal or professional commitment and 
is justifiable payment and considera- 
tion for his Divine, God-given lease 


on life. 

King Solemon wrote in the Book 
of Proverbs, “He that walketh with 
wise men shall be wise, but a com- 
panion of fools shall be destroyed.” 
Man, the social being, in the com- 
pany of his fellowmen, is influenced 
by those with whom he associates, 
and he exerts an influence upon 
others, and in the spirit of liberty, he 
respects the rights of others. So it 
is with Dr. Hall. His influence has 
been felt through his service as board 
member of the Wabash Avenue 
Y.M.C.A., Chicago Urban League, 
Kenwood Neighborhood Redevelop- 
ment Corp., Lake-Meadows Hospital 


Corp., and as member of the City 
Club of Chicago; the Mayor’s Com- 
mission on the House of Correction; 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People; the Chicago Assem- 
bly; membership in four Greek letter 
fraternities and president and vice- 
president of the Chicago Chapter of 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity; presi- 
dent of Druids Club and trustee of 
the First Baptist Church, plus his 
recent appointment by Mayor Daley 
as a member of the Hyde Park Con- 
servation Community Council — the 
first of its kind in the nation—as a 
conservation and rehabilitation proj- 
ect. These and other outstanding 
services have merited Dr. Hall’s list- 
ing in American Men of Science, 
Who's Who in Chemistry, Who's 
Who in Illinois, Who's Who in Chi- 
cago, Who's Who in the Centrai 
States, and Who's Who in Colored 


A merica. 


This distinguished honoree has of- 
ten thanked God, who gave him the 
chance to lift the dignity and worth 
of all mankind; for through his 
knowledge of the teachings and the 
meaning of the life of the greatest 
Scientist, Citizen, and Servant of all 
times, who gave His Life for his 
fellowmen more than two thousand 
years ago, Lloyd has been able to 
rise to the pinnacle of American cit- 
izenship the 
achieve this honor — the fellowship 


opportunity to 


and respect of his fellow citizens. 
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Lloyd A. Hall--the Scientist 


Dr. George L. Clark, F.A.LC. 
Research Professor of Analytical Chemistry, University of Illinois, Urbana, Il. 
(Presented when Dr. Hall received the Honor Scroll of the Chicago AIC 


Chapter, Oct. 5, 1956, Chicago, IIL.) 


JN a recent issue of The Saturday 

Review of Literature there ap- 
peared one of the most eloquent 
and provocative editorials I have ever 
read. It was entitled “Think of a 
Man.” The beginning words, slightly 
abridged, are these: 

“You are asked to think of a man. 
Think of someone living whose life 
has enriched your own. Think back 
for a moment on the name that has 
given history a forward thrust, a sense 
of direction, an infusion of important 
knowledge, an encounter with the 
beautiful. A name connected to great 
ideas or causes or deeds or works of 
science or art. You are asked to do 
this because an intimate relationship, 
all at once, has come to exist between 
the life of such a man and your own. 
The turn of events has now made you 
the custodian of all his works.” 
Think, then, with me of a man, 

Lloyd A. Hall, and particularly of 
one facet of his full and useful life, 
that of the true scientist. Close asso- 
ciation and friendship with him for 
more than a quarter of a century 
have given me a unique opportunity 
to evaluate the driving mechanism, 
the vision and imagination, the dedi- 
cation to scientific idealism brought 
to fruition in sound and enduring 
achievement of this scientist whom 
we honor precisely for these qualities. 


It is impossible to dissect the life, 


motivation and work of this man 
into separate categories; the scien- 


tific, the philosophic, the moral and 
spiritual, the response to day-by-day 
contact with people, problems, joys, 
sorrows, successes and failures. All of 
these aspects of living blend syner- 
gistically into the whole man whom 
we have come to know, to respect, 
and hold in affectionate regard, and 
now to honor. 

Let me remind you of the bio- 
graphical milestones which have con- 
tributed to the scientific career of 
Lloyd Hall. In him there is an ex- 
cellent heritage from both sides of 
his family, a heritage of love of free- 
dom, some of it gained on the ‘under- 
ground railroad’ of the Civil War; a 
heritage of determined effort to live 
the good life, of appreciation of the 
advantages of education and the guid- 
ance of religion, stemming from a 
paternal grandfather who founded 
and was first pastor of a flourishing 
Chicago church. Lloyd’s parents pro- 
vided a scientific incentive from early 
boyhood for they saw sixty years ago 
the challenge of medical and chemi- 
cal training for their son. In_ this 
atmosphere and with a naturally in- 
quisitive mind the boy became deeply 
interested in science and especially 
chemistry even before entrance into 
high school. It is to the eternal credit 
of the teachers in East High School 
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of Aurora, Ill., that they recognized 
and nurtured an innate ability and 
scientific potentialities. The result 
was the decision to prepare for a 
career in chemistry, graduation with 
honors, and an attendant scholarship 
at Northwestern University where 
Lloyd studied chemistry in courses 
wherever he could find them. From 
Northwestern he received degrees 
from the School of Pharmacy and 
from the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. Work towards the Ph.D. 
was begun at the University with a 
sound combination of biochemistry, 
organic chemistry and physics under 
Nobel Laureate Compton. I was 
also a graduate student at Chicago 
during part of this time, but by some 
mischance the acquaintance and 
friendship of these many years was 
delayed until a later date. This am- 
bitious program for Lloyd Hall was 
carried‘ on in the evenings while he 
held full time jobs in industrial lab- 
oratories and ultimately under Civil 
Service appointment as senior chemist 
in the Department of Health Labor- 
atories at Chicago, with principal 
work in the field of foods. 

The first World War interrupted 
this graduate work as it did for so 
many chemistry students, and Lloyd 
was called to the Ordnance Training 
School for Powder and Explosives 
operated by du Pont in New Jersey, 
subsequently serving as inspector at 
ordnance plants and as one of the 
organizers of the Ordnance Super- 
visory and Control Laboratory under 


the direction and inspired leadership 
of two of the most eminent professors 
of organic chemistry in this country: 
Frankfurter of Minnesota and Gom- 
berg of Michigan. A better intensive 
course and experience in this field of 
chemistry could not be imagined, and 
Lloyd made the most of the oppor- 
tunity. But the original devotion to 
the tremendous possibilities of food 
chemistry as a science, instead of a 
empirical trade or art, re- 
mained as on the horizon. 
Inevitably by those chance encounters 
which determine the course of a life- 
time, Lloyd Hall returned to the 
field to which he has contributed so 
brilliantly since 1919, first at a pack- 
ing plant in Ottumwa, Iowa, and 
then elsewhere, culminating in the 
establishment in Chicago of a consult- 
ing practice in food chemistry. 

In this capacity, he demonstrated 
an uncanny power of predicting the 
vast potential usefulness of modern 
instrumental techniques in food re- 
search, testing, and _ specifications. 
And so he came to us at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, where this instru- 
mentation was available, with these 
pioneering ideas of utilizing x-rays, 
electron microscopy, ultraviolet and 
infrared spectrophotometry, chroma- 
tography and the newest methods of 
analytical chemistry, to solve the com- 
plex problem of the production, pur- 
ification, utilization, improvements 
and safeguarding of food, an essential 
factor in the everyday life of every 
human. For nearly three decades, this 
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stimulating, rewarding relationship 
has continued to exist between the 
members of the Departments of 
Chemistry and Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Food Technology, Bacteriology, 
and others of the University of IIli- 
nois, and with Dr. Hall, with in- 
calculable mutual benefits. In recog- 
nition of its unreserved respect for 
the remarkable versatility, demon- 
strated ability, creative powers, per- 
sistence and personality of this man, 
this chemistry faculty unanimously 
recommended Dr. Hall's election to 
the Illinois Chapter of Sigma Xi, the 
national, honorary, scientific research 
society, an extraordinary step with- 
out precedent since he was not an 
alumnus, nor in any way officially 
affiliated with the University. Our 
faith was rewarded by his initiation 
address which will remain always in 
the memory of fellow initiates and 
faculty members of the Society for 
its masterly theme of inspiration and 
hope and its eloquent presentation. 


One of the clients of Consultant 
Hall was a classmate and fellow stu- 
dent, Carroll L. Griffith, now the 
president of the Griffith Laboratories 
of Chicago, manufacturers of meat- 


curing chemicals and many other food 
products. It was inevitable upon the 


basis of successful services and crea- 
tive ideas that Dr. Hall should be 
called to devote his full time as tech- 
nical director of the Griffith Labora- 
tories. In this capacity, and with the 
continued backing of Mr. Griffith, 
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the recipient of this AIC Honor 
Scroll has reached this momentous 
day in his life. The award itself is 
clear indication of the awareness of 
the achievements and honors which 
have come to Dr. Hall — honorary 
Sc.D. degrees; positions of honor and 
trust in scientific societies to which 
he has contributed so much enthusi- 
astic hard work; his numerous scien- 
tific papers and patents; the heavy 
demands upon him as a_ lecturer, 
advisor, committee member; all of 
these far transcending the boundar- 
ies of food chemistry. It has been said 
that the awe-inspiring and sometimes 
dificult Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has more sound respect for 
a fearless food chemist named Hall 
than for any other colleague who may 
approach the sanctum. His humani- 
tarian efforts and his inspiring citizen- 
ship, inseparable from the truly sci- 
entific attributes, have been eloquent- 
ly portrayed by Mr. Richardson on 
this program. These are tangible evi- 
dences of a full and productive life 
continuing at unabated pace. Not the 
least of the guiding factors are the 
faith and encouragement of a devoted 
wife and children and happily even 
grandchildren. 

Let us describe the kind of intense- 
ly burning flame which illuminates 
the pathway of Lloyd Hall. 

“If our purposes ‘are frail, if the 
value we attach to the idea of prog- 
ress is small, if our concern for the 
next generation is uninspiring, then 
we can bow low before the difficulty, 


stay as we are and accept the con- 
sequences of drift. But if we have 


some feeling for the gift of life and 
the uniqueness of life, if we have 
confidence in freedom, growth, and 
the miracles of vital change, then dif- 
ficulty loses its power to intimidate.” 


Think of a man who has this feel- 
ing and confidence! He would say 
that it is not enough for man to pro- 
fess oneness with other men; he must 
act it out. Not enough to wear the 
garment of religious identification; 
he must accept its ethical and moral 
obligations and glory. Not enough to 
lay claim to personal sacredness; he 
must bind himself to it through re- 
spect for it and sensitivity to it. Not 
enough to boast of the gift of a 
rational intelligence; as a true scien- 
tist he must nurture it, work it, 
apply it, defend it. Not enough to 
prate about justice; he must create 
a basis for it in the world itself. 

Think of this man of science! 
Though in the vigor of his life, he 
may not be conscious of the spirit 
which guides him, yet he might well 
echo these words of Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke to express his innermost 
thoughts : 


Presentation to 


R. Lloyd A. Hall, F.A.LC., 
technical director of The Grif- 
fith Laboratories, Inc., Chicago 9, 
Ill., received the Honor Scroll of the 
Chicago Chapter of THe AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS on October 
5, 1956, at a testimonial dinner in 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. Edmund Field of Standard 


LLOYD A. HALL... 


Let me but live my life from year to 


vear, 

With forward face and unreluctant 
soul; 

Not hurrying to, nor turning from 
the goal, 

Not mourning for the things that 

disappear 

In the dim past; nor holding back in 

fear 


From what the future veils, but with 
a whole 


And happy heart, that pays its toll 

To youth and age, and travels on 
with cheer. 

So let the way be up the hill or down, 

O’er rough or smooth, the journey 
will be joy; 

Still seeking what I sought when but 
a boy— 

New friendships, high endeavour and 
a crown; 

My heart will keep the courage of 
the quest, 

And hope the road’s last turn will be 
the best. 


This is not the last turn, but it 
surely is a delightfully good one. May 
there be many other happy turns in 
the road before the last and best 
comes in the pathway of Lloyd Hall 
—scientist, citizen, Christian gentle- 
man, friend. 


Lloyd A. Hall. 


Oil Co., (Indiana), Whiting, Indi- 
ana, and chairman of the chapter, 
presided. Henry J. Richardson, Jr., 
attorney of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
spoke on “Lloyd A. Hall—the Citi- 
zen.” Dr. George L. Clark, profes- 
sor of chemistry, University of IIli- 
nois, Urbana, IIL, discussed “Lloyd 
A. Hall—the Scientist.” The presen- 
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Dr. Hall (right) receives Honor Scroll from AIC President Nair 


tation of the Honor Scroll was made 
by John H. Nair, AIC president. Dr. 
Hall accepted the award with an ad- 
dress on “Investments in Tomor- 
row.” (These papers appear on pre- 
ceeding pages of this issue of THE 
CHEMIST. ) 


In his informal acknowledgment of 
the Honor Scroll, Dr. Hall expressed 
his appreciation to the officers and 
members of the AIC, to his many 
friends, some of whom came to the 


meeting from long distances, to the 


speakers, to Dr. Raymond E. Kirk 


of Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 


to his family, and to his employers, 
Carroll L. Griffith, F. Willard Grif- 
fith, and Mervyn C. Phillips of the 
Griffith Laboratories, where he has 
worked happily for more than twen- 
ty-seven years. He pointed out that 
“no one individual alone, whoever he 
may be, succeeds without assistance. 
Accomplishment accrues largely from 
fair play and unselfish teamwork. I 
have had this and able colleagues to 
advise, assist and collaborate with 
frequent success on many problems 
and projects.” 

The citation on the Honor Scroll 
reads: 


»? 


To Lloyd A. Hall 


Because of his intense interest 
and influence in promoting 
truly professional attitudes and 
constructive actions in the pro- 
fession of chemistry; his enthusi- 
asm and positive direction in 
guiding and promoting the pro- 
fessional growth of young chem- 
ists; his very active participation 
and 
both civic and technical organiz- 
ations, and because of his out- 
standing technological accom- 
plishments in industry. 


recognized leadership in 


Honored: David H. Killeffer, 
F.A.LC., Tuckahoe, N.Y., by the 
award of the first James T. Grady 
Medal, given by the American Chem- 
ical Society, for distinguished report- 
ing of chemistry, chemical engineer- 
ing and related fields. Mr. Killeffer, 
chemical engineer, and writer, is the 
author of several books and many 
magazine articles. His most recent 
book is Two Ears of Corn, Two 
Blades of Grass. Presentation of the 
award will be made this Spring. 


Appointed: Dr. Milton Harris, 
F.A.LC., as director of research of 
The Gillette Co., to direct and coor- 
dinate the research activities of the 
company and its subsidiaries. He will 
continue as president of Harris Re- 


search Labs., Washington 11, D.C. 


PRESENTATION 


MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, 
Control Laboratory and Pilot 
Plant Studies 


Toxicology Bacteriology Biochemistry 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 


Honored: Dr. Sidney M. Cad- 
well, F.A.LC., director of research 
and development of the United States 
Rubber Company, New York, N.Y., 
with the 1956 Charles Goodyear 
Medal, at a banquet of the Division 
of Rubber Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society, in Atlantic City, 
N.J., September 20th. 


Elected: The following officers 
for The Chemical Institute of Can- 
ada: President, Dr. Clifford B. 
Purves, F.C.1.C.; Vice-president, 
Dr. O. J. Walker, F.C.1.C.; Chair- 
man of the Board, E. A. Crockett, 
M.C.LC.; Treasurer, R. J. Allen; 
General Manager and Secretary, Dr. 
Garnet T. Page, F.C.LC., 18 Rideau 
St., Ottawa, Ont., Canada. The 1957 
Annual Conference will be held in 
Vancouver, B.C., June 3-5. 


Appointed: Frank J. Steele, 
M.A.L.C., chief pharmacist at the 
Greenwich Hospital, Greenwich, 
Conn., as a member of the faculty 
of the J. M. Wright Technical 
School, Stamford Conn. 
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PHOENIX 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY, INC. 
Specialists in Petroleum Products 
Chemical Tests Physical Tests 
Qualification Tests 


3953 Shakespeare Avenue 
CHICAGO 47, ILL. 


Appointed: By Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., St. Louis 4, Missouri, John 
J. Healy, Jr., F.A.L.C., as director of 
general development for the Research 
and Engineering Division. Dr. Hal 
G. Johnson, F.A.LC., will receive 
a six-months leave of absence from 
Monsanto in January to undertake a 
government assignment at Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


Honored: T. H. Hopper, 
F.A.LC., head of the Analytical, 
Physical-chemical and Physics Sec- 
tion of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans, La., 
who received a Superior Service 
award from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington, D.C., 
for his contributions to research on 
the Southern tarm 
crops. Mr. Hopper is president of the 


American Oil Chemists’ Society. 


utilization of 


Installed: Milton A. Glaser, vice 
president of Midland Industrial Fin- 
ishes, Waukegan, IIl., as the thirty- 
fifth president of the Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Production Clubs. 
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Meeting: Of the Fourth General 
Assembly and International Congress 
of the International Union of Crys- 
tallography to be held in Montreal, 
Canada, July 10-19, 1957. The sec- 
retary of the U.S.A. National Com- 
mittee on Crystallography is Dr. G. 
A. Jeffrey, The Chemistry Depart- 
ment, The University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Announced: By Dr. Johan 
Bjorksten, F.A.LC., president of 
Bjorksten Research Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis., the adoption of an 
employee retirement trust plan for 
all employees who make their careers 
with the company. The Trust will be 
supported by annual irrevocable con- 
tributions by the Laboratories of one- 
half of the company profits. 


Elected: Dr. Daniel H. Terry, 
F.A.I.C., as vice president in charge 
of research and development of The 
Bon Ami Company. He has been with 
the company since 1952 as research 
director. 


Abroad: Hillary Robinette, Jr., 
F.A.LC., president of Robinette Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., in Ard- 
more, Pa. On November 23rd, he 
spoke on “Recent Developments in 
Textile Wet Processing and Finish- 
ing” before the 29th Congress of the 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle, in 
Paris. He returned to the U.S. in 
December. 
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Summary Report on 
Chemical Profession Title Survey 
for the Chicago Area 


(A survey conducted by the Economic Status of Chemists Committee of the 
Chicago Chapter of The American Institute of Chemists, August 1, 1956) 


|. Introduction 


ACH year a number of national 

surveys are made by professional 
organizations, government agencies, 
and industrial management organiza- 
tions on professional salaries, titles, 
working conditions, etc. Although 
these surveys serve a useful purpose, 
they suffer from several drawbacks, 
which make it questionable as to 
whether their over-all value is worth 
the time and expense involved. First 
of all, by their very generalized or 
statistically-averaged nature covering 
all segments of the country, they can- 
not be analyzed by employer or em- 
ployee in any regional area without 
application of a “fudge” factor. This 
is especially true with respect to sal- 
ary surveys where regional averages 
may vary as much as 20% above or 
below the national In the 
absence of a regional survey, reliance 
must be placed upon developing the 
“fudge” factor by utilization of re- 
gional cost of living indexes. Here, 


average. 


again, we have an averaged factor 
embracing all professional and non- 
professional workers, and it is well 
known that salaries in any particular 
area for any particular occupation 
vary more directly with the law of 
supply and demand than with the 


cost of living index for that area. 


Another drawback to most of the 
national salary surveys is the reliance 
placed upon the relationship between 
years of experience since graduation 
versus salary. Although factual data 
are lacking, it is suspected that titles 
are more dependent upon the neces- 
sity for salary change than the con- 
verse. In other words, title changes 
are made more often to justify sal- 
ary increases than are salary increases 
made because of normal promotion 
to a higher level of responsibility. 
Certain individuals with special abil- 
ity and initiative are able to assume 
a high degree of responsibility within 
a few years after graduation, and 
their title and salary with respect 
to years of experience contribute in 
a survey to raise the average upward 
in the low-experience bracket, where- 
as many individuals reach the limit 
of their ability 
years after graduation and reach a 
plateau title which 
tends to lower the average in the 


within six to ten 


in salary and 


higher-experience bracket. It does be- 
come that survey of 
salaries should not only take into 
account years of experience but also 


evident any 


the degree or relative position in the 
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company of the employee's duties and 
responsibilities. 

The 1956 Committee for the Eco- 
nomic Status of Chemists of the 
Chicago AIC Chapter adopted the 
philosophy that the economic prob- 
lems of the chemical employee and his 
employer are closely related. Previous 
activities of the Chicago AIC Chap- 
ter have been concentrated upon im- 
proving the economic and professional 
status of members of the chemical 
profession. The Committee decided 
that this purpose would be furthered 
by extending similar assistance to the 
chemical employer in the Chicago 
area. The following objectives were 
set forth, therefore, in a long-range 
program involving possibly two or 
three years for the Chicago Chapter 
Committee on Economic Status of 
Chemists : 

1. The Committee was to ascertain 
whether employers of the chemical 
profession in the Chicago area needed 
salary and title survey assistance and, 
if the answer was in the affirmative, 
whether they would be willing to 
cooperate with the Chicago Chapter 
in providing data necessary for con- 
tinued surveys on a periodic basis. 

2. It was first of all recognized that 

salary information would have to be 

obtained in such a way that the actual 
salary structure of any individual 
company would not be revealed and 
the salary survey should be coupled 
in some way with the degree of re- 
sponsibility in addition to the years 
of experience. From the standpoint of 
taking the simplest thing first, the 

Committee decided that it would re- 

strict itself initially to a survey of 

titles and, if the results were favor- 
able, recommend that the following 


committee in 1957 consider a similar 
survey with respect to salaries. 


ll. Scope of the Survey 


In the absence of any definite 
knowledge as to whether the chem- 
ical industry in the Chicago area was 
interested in having a title survey 
made, it was decided that better co- 
operation would be obtained if the 
survey questionnaire were kept as 
simple and short as possible. The 
original objective of relating duties 
and responsibilities with titles proved 
to be incompatible with a one-page 
simple questionnaire. As a result, the 
title survey presented in this report 
relates titles only with respect to years 
of experience plus a degree and does 
not take into account the influence 
of ability to assume and delegate 
responsibilities. Each company was 
invited to send in additional data if 
available with respect to duties and 
responsibilities for each position, but 
these qualifications were not a formal 
part of the questionnaire. The results 
of the survey, therefore, are not as 
practical as they should be, and it 
may be said that the results are most 
important in pointing out the direc- 
tion which a subsequent salary survey 
should take. 

Each company in the Chicago area 
employing chemists or chemical engi- 
neers as shown in the A.C.S. and 
AIC Chicago directories was sent a 
one-page title questionnaire shown in 
Fig. 1. This was accompanied by a 
transmittal letter pointing out the 
purpose of the survey and asking for 
cooperation of the company in pro- 
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Fig. | 
A.I.C. TITLE QUALIFICATION SURVEY - 1956 


(For professional chemical personnel only; do not include routine factory 

or sales workers). 
Approximately how many professional (college degree or equivalent) chemical per- 
sonnel do you employ? —_ 


List the titles for non-supervisory chemical personnel your company uses together with 
corresponding years of experience beyond a degree which are approximate require- 
ments for appointment to the position or are an average result of other qualifications 
you may require. 
USE THIS SPACE 
EXAMPLE 


a. Research Assistant, 0-1 
b. Assistant Chemist, 14 
c. Research Chemist, 4-8 
d. Senior Chemist, 8+ 


List titles for supere/sory personnel in order of increasing rank or degree of responsi- 
bility and approximate number of personnel under the supervision of each. 
= y USE THIS SPACE 
EXAMPLE 
Project Leader, 0-4 
. Group Leader, 3-7 
Assistant Supervisor, 4-10 
. Supervisor, 6-20 


Assistant Director-Staff Position d 
Director, 50-200 


f. 
Do you credit chemical experience in lieu of a degree? 
If answer to 4+ is yes, how many years of experience are usually required to be 
considered equivalent to a B.S.? Ph.D.? 
Do you use a formalized method of appraisal on performance of chemical personnel ? 


If answer to 6 is ves, what type of appraisal ? 


8. List on back of this sheet any special qualifications of education or experience you 
consider pertinent to appointment to positions itemized in 3 and 4. 
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viding the data requested. In return 
for cooperation, the company was 
promised a copy of the results of the 
survey. In order to make sure that 
all information was maintained on a 
strictly confidential basis, a separate 
self-addressed envelope for return of 
the questionnaire was provided, and 
therefore, the questionnaire could not 
be identified with any particular com- 
pany. 

The questionnaire was sent to 124 
companies in the Chicago area. The 
chairman of the Committee had been 
informed by a professional survey 
group that a return of 15% may 
be considered good for mail ques- 
tionnaires of this type. A total of 
58 companies or 46% replied to the 
questionnaire, indicating that there 
is a high degree of interest in profes- 
sional title structure among the com- 
panies surveyed. In fact, several com- 
panies in addition to returning the 
questionnaire sent letters elaborating 
in greater detail their interest in the 
survey and in a few cases compli- 
mented the Chicago Chapter on the 
undertaking. Fourteen of the com- 
panies replying to the questionnaire 
employed people with engineering or 
chemical education only in what may 
be considered nonprofessional activi- 
ties, such as sales representatives, 
service representatives, etc.; there- 
fore, these companies were not in- 
cluded in the survey. The remaining 
44 companies included in the survey 
represented a total staff of 1,951 pro- 
fessional chemical employees. Four 
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questionnaires were not completed 
and furnished only partial informa- 
tion. 

It is obvious that a high degree 
of interest and appreciation of the 
survey exists, and if this fact had been 
known in the beginning, it would 
have been preferable to prepare a 
more comprehensive questionnaire 
than the one shown in Fig. 1. 


Ill. Survey Results 


and Analysis 


For purposes of preliminary analy- 
sis, the returned questionnaires were 
divided into four groups representing 
companies employing various size 
staffs. Table I lists the number of 
companies in each group and also 
summarizes the results of questions 
4+ and 6 of the questionnaire. The 
table shows, as might be expected, 
that as a general rule the companies 
with the largest staffs utilize more 
titles than those with smaller staffs. 
The need for formal appraisal meth- 
ods would also increase as a company 
grows larger. The need for setting 
up a formalized method of crediting 
chemical experience (question 4+) in 
lieu of a degree might also be ex- 
pected to increase with companies 
requiring larger numbers of employ- 
ees in the professional bracket. With 
two exceptions, however, such credit 
for degree was restricted to the equiv- 
alent of a B.S. degree. 

The 40 companies included in this 
survey (four questionnaires being in- 
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TABLE | 


(44 Companies Reporting) 


0-10 10-50 50-159 Over 150 


Staff Group Stoff Group Stoff Group Stoff Group 
Total number of companies in group 15 19 5 5 


Number of companies with 
no nonsupervisory titles 1 ( 5%) 1 (20%) 


Number of companies with 
1 nonsupervisory title + (27%) 2 (10%) 


Number of companies with 
2 nonsupervisory titles (27%) (21%) (20%) 


Number of companies with 
3 nonsupervisory titles (40%) (10% ) (20%) 


Number of companies with 
4+ nonsupervisory titles ( 7%) (37%) (40% ) 


Number of companies with 
5 nonsupervisory titles (16%) 


Number of companies with 
over 5 nonsupervisory titles ) (20% ) 


Number of companies with 
1 supervisory title 5 (33%) (10%) 


Number of companies with 
2 supervisory titles (47%) (16%) (20% ) 


Number of companies with 
3 supervisory titles (13%) (26%) (40% ) 


Number of companies with 
4+ supervisory titles ( 7%) (16%) (409%) 


Number of companies with 
5 supervisory titles 5 (26%) (20%) 2 (20%) 


Number of companies with 
over 5 supervisory titles ( 5%) 


(40%) 


Number of companies crediting 
experience for B.S. } (539%) (60%) 2 (40%) 


Number of companies occasionally 
crediting experience for B.S. (13%) (10%) (20%) 


Number of companies using 


appraisal methods (13%) 5 (26%) (20%) (60%) 
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complete did not allow their use in 
all phases) are utilizing 33 titles for 
the nonsupervisory category covering 
an experience range of 0 to 20 years 
after the B.S. degree. Seven of these 
titles were either for staff positions 
or of such a specialized nature that 
they could not be incorporated in the 
survey. Other titles were found hav- 
ing a common generic base and, being 
obviously of equivalent rank, were 
combined under one simplified title. 
For example, laboratory assistants, 
research assistants, technical assist- 
ants, etc., were all combined under 
one term of assistant. The resultant 
25 titles selected for the survey are 
shown in Table II. Percentages are 
only approximate but 3% is equiv- 
alent to one company. The most pop- 
ular titles in order of their use versus 
years of experience plus a degree are: 
Assistant, assistant chemist (or engi- 
neer), junior chemist, chemist, re- 
search chemist, senior chemist. These 
titles plus associate chemist are plot- 
ted in Fig. 2 to illustrate the per 
cent usage versus the experience range 
covered. It can be seen that there is 
considerable overlapping, but the gen- 
eral trend is the employment of de- 
scriptive terms such as assistant, jun- 
ior, and associate, for professional 
workers with less than four years of 
experience plus a degree. The ma- 
jority of the companies restrict the 
title of chemist to employees with 
greater than two years of experience, 


and an even greater percentage use 
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the prefix “research” before the title 
of chemist to denote an even higher 
range of experience. The most popu- 
lar title for the very experienced 
professional worker is that of senior 
chemist or engineer. The larger com- 
panies employing a large professional 
staff have evidently found a need for 
further expansion of the title struc- 
ture and use additional titles, such 
as research associate, senior research 
chemist, senior scientist, etc., to pro- 
vide additional title scope for their 


staff. 


Excluding staff positions, a total 
of 31 supervisory titles was reported 
by 42 companies in the survey. Very 
similar titles were again generalized 
into one title creating a total of 23 
supervisory titles which are listed in 
Table ILI. The most popular super- 
visory titles in increasing order of 
number of staff reporting to the title 
are: Project leader, group leader, 
chief chemist, supervisor, assistant 
director, director, and manager. Col- 
umn A was obtained by listing the 
maximum number of personnel re- 
porting to the title as reported by 
any company. The titles are arranged 
in order according to Column A, but 
the results can be misleading. For 
example, companies with a 
very small scientific staff use the titles 
of assistant chief chemist and chief 
chemist, but the number of staff re- 
porting to the titles in the arrange- 
ment in Column A does not show the 
true degree of responsibility which 
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TABLE Ill 


LIST OF SUPERVISORY TITLES USED IN APPROXIMATE ORDER 
OF INCREASING DEGREE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


(42 Companies Reporting) 


Cc 


Maxium Number of Average Per Cent 
Personnel Reporting Per Cent Number of 
Title To Title Responsibility Companies Using 

Project Engineer 2.5 

Project Leader 5 , 20. 

Assistant Chief Chemist 

Senior Chemist 

Section Chief 

Division Chief 

Research Coordinator 

Group Leader 

Assistant Supervisor 

Section Leader or Head 

Chief Chemist or Engineer 

Division Head 

Supervisor 

Principal Chemist or Engineer 

Deputy Director 

Assistant Director 

Assistant Manager 

Division Director 

Director 

Associate Director 

Manager 

Division Manager 


Vice Pres. in Charge of Research over 500 
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actually exists in the company for the 
titles. The Committee thought, there- 
fore, that a better way to represent 
the relative degree of responsibility 
for each title was to calculate what 
is termed the average per cent respon- 
sibility shown in Column B of Table 
III. The average per cent responsi- 
bility is obtained by dividing the 
number of staff reporting to each 
title by the total professional staff 
of each company. This gives the ratio 
of responsibility for each title with 
relation to total staff of any one par- 
ticular company. The summation of 
these ratios for all the companies 
using the same title is then divided 
by the number of companies using 
the title to calculate the average per 
cent responsibility. On this basis, the 
most popular supervisory titles in 
increasing order of average per cent 
responsibility are: Project leader, 
group leader, supervisor, chief chem- 
ist, assistant director, manager, and 
director. 


IV. Conclusion 


It is obvious from the results of 
this survey that there is very little 
standardization in the use of titles in 
the Chicago area for the chemical 
profession. It would appear to be of 
benefit and 
chemical engineers but also to their 
employers if standardization 
with respect to the use of titles, both 


to not only chemists 


some 
supervisory and nonsupervisory, could 


be attempted in the next few years. 
The biggest problem lies not so much 
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with the actual titles themselves but 
rather with the overlapping wide 
range of experience which each title 
covers. The Committee recommends 
that in the future any company hav- 
ing the opportunity to establish or 
revise their professional title struc- 
ture try to incorporate the more pop- 
ular titles shown in this survey and 
also attempt to obtain more uniform- 
ity in the range of experience speci- 
fied for each position chosen, for 
example, by the experience 
ranges which this survey shows are 
most frequently associated with each 
title. The Committee also recom- 
mends to the next Economic Status 
of Chemists Committee that, if they 
decide to continue this work by mak- 
ing a salary survey, they attempt to 
incorporate some means of relating 
salary to degree of responsibility in 
addition to the usual method of util- 
izing years of experience. 
—H. S. Bloch 

J. F. Collins 

L. A. Hall 

W. B. Hendrey 

C. E. Thorp, Chairman 
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RARE CHEMICALS 


Tetranitromethane 
Inorganic Nitrides 
Organic Nitrates 


O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Communications 


The Professional Status 
Dilemma 
To the Editor: 


I greatly enjoyed reading in the Octo- 
ber, 1956, Cuemist, Mr. W. E. Austin’s 
letter entitled, “How to Improve Profes- 
sional Status.” Our society has been in 
the forefront in improving the status of 
all members now for many years; I think 
our past president, Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
was one of the first to warn us of this 
status dilemma. 


Let me be very emphatic in calling it 
a dilemma—and national at that. All pro- 
fessional people and hiring personnel 
managers, and all presidents and other 
officials of American free enterprise will 
agree to this word, “dilemma,” after a 
thorough reading of the recently released 
report of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. 


Greater numbers of professional people 
are entering the ranks of, or are forming, 
unions of their own each month—now 
about 60,000 out of our total of 500,000 
total engineers in this country. Their rea- 
sons for forming unions and joining up 
are about the same as those of the worker 
in the auto, coal, oil, or other industry. 


This report must be studied at once. 
Austin’s suggestion No. 2 in his letter 
calling for certification of the chemist is 
the only solution. I think also the French 
and Canadian Institutes of Chemistry had 
from the very beginning very severe en- 
trance requirements. I think this is needed 
by our own Institute. There is also no 
use comparing our chemical societies to 
the American Medical Association, since 
the latter is an iron-clad, tough, “hard to 
get into,” tightly-knit organization of high 
standing. So high that no one disputes 
their word—their word, their prescriptions 
or their invoice. 


I wish to hear from those in charge 
of the Institute’s Committee on Certifica- 
tion what is now being done in this mat- 
ter. Apparently (other societies) have ac- 
complished very little in this direction. 
We are “at the brink”, and it is very late. 

—Edwin J. Barth, F.A.LC. 
Northampton, Mass. 


Contributors Wanted 
To the Editor: 


M. J. Kamlet of the Chemistry Division, 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory, and I of the 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory, are pre- 
paring for publication a collection of all 
ultraviolet spectrophotometric data in 
sixty journals for the period 1946-1956. 
We are currently looking for additional 
contributors who might help in this proj- 
ect 

—Dr. Herbert E. Ungnade, F.A.L.C. 
614 47th St., Los Alamos, 
New Mexico 


The News About Dr. Fisher 


To the Editor (and others) : 


Cluttering your desk with jingles galore 
Same old greetings as before 

Merry Christmas—and how are you? 
Hope vou had a good vear too. 


Eventful here—with retirement Number 
But back to the Lab by another door 
Western Technical Director to be 

To get the minerals from the sea. 


With Ocean Minerals Incorporated 
We find our lives and future dated 
By January first in this new field 
We're off to see what this will yield. 


California still to be our home 
Right here, just now, but if we roam 
We'll keep in touch and let you know 
Our new address before we go. 


—Dr. Harry L. Fisher, Hon. AIC 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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COUNCIL 
OFFICERS 


President, John H. Nair 
President-elect, Henry B. Hass 


Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 
Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


Chairman of The Board, Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore 
COUNCILORS 


Johan A. Bjorksten, Chicago Chapter 
W. B. Blumenthal 

Niagara Chapter 
John R. Bowman, 4t-Large 
Cecil L. Brown 

New Jersey Chapter 

Emmett B. Carmichael 

Alabama Chapter 
Austin W. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Llovd A. Hall, 4t-Large 
F. B. Havens, Western Chapter 
Donald B. Keyes, 4t-Large 


S. D. Kirkpatrick, 4t-Large 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 
Wesley R. Koster 
Washington Chapter 

Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
R. L. Moore, New York Chapter 
Emil Ott, 4t-Large 
George L. Royer, 4t-Large 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 41-Large 
George H. Taft, 

New England Chapter 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 


AIC Activities 


New Jersey Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Max Bender 
Chairman-elect, Dr. William R. Sullivan 
Secretary, Dr. John F. Mahoney 
1000 Woodmere Drive 
Westfield, N.J. 
Treasurer, Dr. Curt Bamberger 
National Council Representative, 
Dr. C. L. Brown 


Visit to RCA Laboratories 


The New Jersey Chapter will visit the 
RCA Laboratories at Princeton, N.J., 
Tuesday, February 26, 1957. During this 


visit and tour, beginning at 2:00 p.m., 
AIC members will learn through discus- 
sion and demonstration some of the devel- 
opments and contributions made at the 
RCA David Sarnoff Research Center. 


Following the tour, the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Chapter will begin at 
5:00 p.m. Conducted by Dr. Max Bender, 
Chapter chairman, it will be held in the 
lounge of the Nassau Club of Princeton. 
Dinner will be served at 6:30 p.m. at 
$3.50 per person, including gratuities. 


All AIC members and guests are in- 
vited to attend both the annual business 
meeting and dinner. The RCA plant tour 
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is limited to fifty persons. For reserva- 
tions, please contact Dr. F. A. Lowen- 
heim, Program Chairman, P.O. Box 471, 
Rahway, N.J. (FUlton 1-3000). 


New York Chapter 


Chairman, Dr. Murray Berdick 
Chairman-elect, Dr. Ernest I. Becker 
Treasurer, Shepherd Stigman 


Secretary, Miss June Larsen 
Sugar Research Foundation 
52 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 


National Council Representative, 
Richard L. Moore 


‘Public Relations and 


Professional Status” 


Dr. Clifford F. Rassweiler, F.A.I.C., 
vice-chairman of the board, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp., and president-elect of the 
American Chemical Society, will address 
a joint meeting of the New York AIC 
Chapter and the New York Section, Amer- 
ican Chemical Society, on “Public Rela- 
tiens and Professional Status,” on Febru- 
ary 8, 1957, at 7:30 p.m. The meeting, to 
be held at the Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation Cafeteria, 30 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N.Y., will be preceded by dinner 
at 5:30 p.m. Price $2.75. (Members of 
the New York ACS Section of the New 
York AIC Chapter are entitled to a 25- 
cent rebate.) 


Dr. Rassweiler will discuss the role 
public relations can play in improving the 
professional status of chemists and other 
scientists. He will elaborate on the reasons 
why the professional status of chemists 
is not as high as it could be in spite of 
the increasing importance of chemistry in 
the economy. He will also discuss the at- 
titudes that the chemists themselves have 
about public relations, and will present 
positive suggestions. 


Dr. Rassweiler’s application of scientific 
principles to practical industrial problems 
has played an important part in his rise to 
prominence in the field of corporate man- 
agement. In 1941, he came to Johns- 
Manville as director of research and de- 
velopment after seventeen years with the 
du Pont research organization. He was 


elected vice chairman of the board of 
Johns-Manville in February, 1951, in ad- 
dition to his responsibilities as vice pres- 
ident for research and development, a post 
to which he was appointed in 1942. 

Dr. Rassweiler was graduated from the 
University of Denver in 1920 with the 
A.B. degree in chemistry and went to the 
University of Illinois to teach and do 
graduate research work under Dr. Roger 
Adams, Hon. AIC. At the University of 
Illinois, Dr. Rassweiler was awarded the 
master’s degree in 1922 and the Ph.D. in 
1924. In June, 1947, the University of 
Denver conferred the Honorary D.Sc. upon 
him for outstanding work in the field of 
industrial research. 


Washington Chapter 


President, Wesley R. Koster 

Vice President, John G. Fletcher 

Secretary, Frederick S. Magnusson 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Dep’t of Commerce, Washington 235, 
D.C. 

Treasurer, Albert F. Parks 

National Council Representative, 
Wesley R. Koster 


Watson Davis Speaks 


The Washington Chapter met at lunch- 
eon, on December 11th, to hear Dr. Wat- 


son Davis, director of Science Service, 
Washington, D.C., speak on the objectives 
of his organization in stimulating interest 
in science among youngsters, especially 
those of high school age, and in increas- 
ing their general awareness and respon- , 
siveness to science teaching. / 


R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


8200 Harvard Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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JANUARY 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.L.C. 


AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 
without charge. 


Positions Available 


Project Leader. Ph.)). with some ex- 
perience, or M.S. with 3 to 5 years ex- 
perience. Analytical chemistry. Capable 
of supervising technical personnel and 
directing work. Salary $7-$8,000. Metro- 
politan New York. Box 11, THe CHemuist. 


M.S. in Ch.E with one years experi- 
ence, or B.S. with 3 years experience. 
Engineering research and development. 
Experience in bench top and pilot plant 
activities, process design and economic 
studies. Willing to travel. New Jersey. 
Box 13, THe Cuemist. 


Chemist. B.S. Development or im- 
provements of food products and processes. 
Northern N.J. Box 15, THe CHemist. 


Literature Chemist. Female. B.S. in 
chemistry. Experience with an industrial 
laboratory, in abstracting and preparing 
literature searches; reading knowledge of 
French and German. Metropolitan N.Y. 
Box 17, THe CHEMIST. 


Engineers: Wanted at the U.S. Naval 
Station and U.S. Naval Repair Facility, 
SanDiego, California. GS-9 to GS-12. For 
information, write the U.S. Naval Sta- 
tion, San Diego 36, Calif. 


Chief Chemist: To take charge of 
development and technical service labor- 
atory dealing with dispersions of pigments. 
Salary Open. Box 19, THe CHemist. 


Something New 


“Laboratory Apparatus Catalog.” Beth- 
lehem Apparatus Co., Inc., Hellertown, 
Pa. 

“Methyl Parathion.” Tech. 

0-55. Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Chemicals Div., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Bulletin 
Organic 


THE CHEMIST 


altimore, Md. 
everly Hills, Calif. 


“Low Range Flow Sensor Meters Flows 
from .07 GPM.” Information. Potter Aer- 
onautical Co., Route 22, Union, N.J. 


“Scientific Personnel Resources.” Report 
of National Science Foundation. 50-cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. 


“Particle Volumeter.” Inexpensive cali- 
brated volumeter-tube for direct determi- 
nation of volume-displacement of small 
solid objects (including powders) as elas- 
tomers in swell-shrink studies. Informa- 
tion; Tibor Wiener, F.A.LC., P.O. Box 
5662, Met. Sta. Los Angeles 55, Calif., 
or Greiner Glassblowing Lab., 3604 E. 
Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


“Biographical Memoirs.” Vol. XXIX. 
$5.00. For contents and list of other Mem- 
oirs, write Columbia University Press, 
New York 27, N.Y. 


“Professional Standards and Employ- 
ment Conditions.” Report. No Charge. 
Engineers Joint Council, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York 18, N.Y. 


“The College Blue Book.” Covers higher 
and secondary education in the U.S. 
$12.00 ($11. cash with order) The College 
Blue Book, P.O. Box No. 311, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N.Y. 


SPS 0 
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“Abstracts of Technical Papers from 
the Government Synthetic Rubber Pro- 
gram.” PB 111736 $5.00. Off. of Tech. 
Services, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


“Sheftene C2, Food Grade Casein.” Sci- 
entific study report by Fred C. Ward, to 
ACS Minneapolis meeting. Reprint avail- 
able from Shefield Chemical Co., Inc., 
subsidiary of National Dairy Research 
Labs., Norwich, N.Y. 


“Smoley’s Tables Handbooks.” Manuals 
for civil and structural engineers. 6 Vols. 
May be purchased separately. For in- 
formation: C. K. Smoley & Sons, Inc., 30 
School Lane, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


“Vocational & Professional Mono- 
graphs.” $1.00 each. For information, Bell- 
man Publishing Co., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Symposium: On Spectroscopy, to 
be held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
Ill., April 29-May 1, 1957, by the 
American Association of Spectrog- 
raphers. For information, Theodore 
H. Zink, H. Cohn & Sons, 4528 W. 
Division St., Chicago 51, IIL 


Transferred: To the Sales De- 
partment of the Inorganic Chemicals 
Division of Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis 4, Missouri, Dr. 
Peter G. Arvan, F.A.1.C. He was 
formerly assistant director of research 
for the division. 


Promoted: Dr. William R. Sul- 
livan, F.A.L.C., by Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., Nutley, N.J., to the posi- 
tion of general secretary of research. 
He was formerly assistant to the di- 
rector of chemical research, and he 
has been with the company since 1942. 
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ANALYSES CONSULTATION 


for the Food, Drug and Allied Industries 


48-14 33rd STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


Bulletin “What's Mew in Food and Drug Research” 
avaiable on letterhead request 


Received: By Rudolph Seiden, 
F.A.LC., the D.Sc. degree from the 
Technical University of Vienna, Aus- 
tria, while he was abroad this sum- 
mer. He had prepared the thesis some 
years before, but the degree could 
not be awarded until he appeared in 
person to take the oral examinations. 


~ Promoted: David W. Young, 


F.A.I1.C., to research associate of Sin- 


clair Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Harvey, Ill. He joined Sinclair last 
year after more than twenty years of 
research in petroleum products and 
processes. He holds 150 patents in the 
field. 


Elected: To the Board of Direc- 
tors of the new trade organization, 
the Vat Dye Institute, Inc., were 
AIC Fellows, Dr. E. M. May of 
Otto B. May, Inc., and J. R. Bonnar 
of General Dyestuff Co, The organ- 
ization was formed to promote the 
increased use of color fast vat dyes 
through a consumer and trade infor- 
mation program. 
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New Officers: Of the Association 
of Consulting Chemists and Chem- 
ical Engineers, Inc., 50 E. 41st St., 
New York 17, N.Y.: President, Carl 
Bussow, F. A.I.C.; Vice-president, 
Dr. Foster Dee Snell, F.A.1.C.; Sec- 
retary, Earl D. Stewart; Treasurer, 
William C. Bowden; Councilors: 
Nicholas M. Molnar, F.A.1.C., Don- 
ald Price, F.A.1.C., Maurice S. Sage, 
Cecil M. Shilstone, F.A.I.C., and 
Emerson Venable, F.A.LC. 


Moved: Arthur H. Thomas Com- 
pany to Southwest corner of Third 
and Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
where increased space and facilities 
are available to handle its expanding 
business in laboratory apparatus and 
reagents. 


Re-elected: Dr. John A. King, 
F.A.LC., of Warner-Chilcott Re- 
search Labs., Morris Plains, N.J., as 
treasurer of the Division of Medici- 
nal Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society. 


TRUESDAIL 
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Bi-monthiy Publication 
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Honored: Dr. Louis P. Ham- 
mett, F.A.1L.C., executive officer, 
Chemistry Department, Columbia 
University, who will receive the 1957 
William H. Nichols Medal of the 
New York Section of the American 
Chemical Society. Presentation will 
be made on March 15, 1957, Dr. E. 
J. Durham, F.A.LC., chairman of 


the jury of award, announced. 


Retired: Dr. Charles S. Fazel, 
F.A.L.C., vice president, Nitrogen 
Division of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., after thirty years with the 
company. His address is 332 So. Syca- 
more St., Petersburg, Virginia. 


Appointed: Dr. John Charles 
Moessinger, F.A.L.C., as foreign rep- 
resentative of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation. He joined the firm 
in 1920 as chemist in the Process 
Development at the Rensselaer, N.Y., 
plant. He will reside in Western 
Europe. 


Fellowships: Applications for 
1957-58 National Science Foundation 
graduate and regular postdoctoral fel- 
lowships may be obtained from the 
Fellowship Office, National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil, 2101 Constitution Ave., N.W.., 
Washington 25, D.C. Applications 
for the Senior Postdoctoral Program 
may be obtained from the Division of 
Scientific Personnel and Education, 
National Science Foundation. 
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Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 

In a review of the existing knowl- 
edge of artificial rainmaking possibil- 
ities, by the Commission for Aerology 
of the World Meteorological Organ- 
ization, the authors point out that 
“a net increase of precipitation has 
not been demonstrated beyond rea- 
sonable doubt in any seeding opera- 
tions yet described in the scientific 
literature and in other publications, 
and that at least most of the claims 


have not had 


made in newspapers 


adequate foundation.” 


Chlorofluorocarbons, according to 
the Battelle Institute, have excep- 
tional qualities as lubricants, partic- 
ularly in heavy duty service. Unlike 
many other lubricants, they are stable 
in the presence of oxygen. 


And generally let every student of 
nature take this as a rule—that what- 
ever his mind seizes and dwells upon 
with peculiar satisfaction is to be 
held in suspicion, and that so much 
the more care is to be taken in dealing 
with such questions to keep the un- 
derstanding even and clear. 

—Francis Bacon 


With all the talk about our shrink- 
ing natural resources, the tree farmer, 
with the aid of new methods and new 
chemicals, is now reported to be on 
the winning side with annual growth 
exceeding depletion. 


NOW OVER 5100 


| CHEMICALS 


HYDANTOIC ACID 
HYDRINDENE 
HYDROBENZOIN 
1-HYDROXYANTHRA QUINONE 
HYDROXYCITRIC ACID 
8-HYDROXYCOUMARIN 
HYDROXY METHYLFURFURAL 
x-HYDROXYMYRISTIC ACID 
x-HYDROXYPALMITIC ACID 
mn-HYDROXYPHENYLGLYCINE 
mm-HYDROXY PHENYLSERINE 
p-HYDROXYPHENYLSERINE 
2-HYDROXY QUINOLINE 
4-HYDROXY QUINOLINE 
7-HYDROXY QUINOLINE 


Ask for our new 
complete catalogue. 


17 West 60th St. New York 23, N. Y. 
PLazo 7-817) 


Methylstyrene, reports American 
Cyanamid Co., is a low-cost, tough 
plastic material of wide utilization, 
with better resistance to impact and 


high temperature than polystyrene. 


A new heat-resistant silicone film, 
less than a millionth of an inch thick, 
makes rain drops roll off automotive 
and aircraft windshields. 


I hope that my children, if not 
myself, will see the day when ig- 
norance of the primary laws and facts 
of science will be looked upon as a 
defect only second to ignorance of 
the primary laws of religion and 
morality. 

—Charles Kingsley 
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Tygon Tubing is chemically 
inert and will handle every 
fluid, gas and air transmission 
task normally encountered in 
the laboratory. 

It is extremely flexible and 
easy to connect or disconnect. 
Adheres tightly to glass or 
metal without clamping. 
Tygon Tubing is available in 


all required sizes from labo- 
ratory supply houses every- PLASTICS and SYNTHETICS DIVISION 


where. U. s. STONEWARE 


Akron 9, Ohio 
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